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incorrectly located. It should be placed south of trench H and east 
of trench D. If it was desirable to refer to the gravel pits the one 
at the southwest corner of the cemetery, which has encroached on 
the latter, should have been noted as it is perhaps the most important. 
The article as a whole is well written and of timely interest to 
students of American archaeology. It is hoped that Mr. Willoughby 
and Dr. Hooton will be able to continue their work and publish 
the results of the other Peabody Museum expeditions to Ohio, for 
instance the one to the Turner group, which made so many unique 
and interesting discoveries.^ Bruce W. Merwin 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Las Constelaciones del Orion y de las Hiadas. R. Lehmann-Nitsche, 
Buenos Ayres, 1921. (De la Revista del Museo de la Plata, tomo 
XXVI, paginas 17 d 69.) 

This is one of a series of forthcoming publications by the same 
author relating to the ethno-astronomy of primitive South America, 
an almost untrodden field in which it is most desirable that we should 
be aided and guided by the author's knowledge and experience. He 
introduces his subject by contrasting the attitude of primitive and 
civilized man towards the heavens, that of the former being based 
on some magical element or formula. For example primitive tribes 
regard the sun and moon as actual personages and they see in the 
moon an actual face instead of the image or comparison which we 
perceive (p. 2). This attitude must be studied and compre- 
hended by those who seek to interpret primitive ethno-astronomy. 
How were the constellations formed? They were recognized in very 
ancient and barbarous times in the Old World and, with a few con- 
spicuous exceptions, they have been associated with objects so 
arbitrarily chosen with respect to the alignment of their stars that it 
seems very unlikely that similar objects would be associated with the 
same stars by independent observers. The alignment of the stars of 
a constellation determined its name. Imaginary lines drawn from 
star to star on the boundaries of the constellation defined that align- 
ment. Similarities in the constellations of widely separated peoples 
may often be explained by Bastian's theory of elementary concepts. 
When certain phenomena, in this case cosmical, react in a similar 

' Since this was written the report on the Turner group has appeared. (Papers of 
the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, 
Vol. VIII, No. 3.)— Ed. 
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manner on the "cerebral mirror" of the observer, the identical results 
demonstrate the unity and homogeneity of the human race, but they 
do not indicate transmission. The emphasis laid on the opposite 
view has largely been due to the literal belief in the Biblical tradition 
of the derivation of all mankind from Eden, This tradition has 
seriously interfered with the advance of scientific knowledge. Never- 
theless there undoubtedly have been ancient relations between Amer- 
ica and the Old World and it is the duty of Americanists carefully to 
investigate such relations, especially in somatology, comparative 
mythology and the study of the native calendar and astronomy of 
Mexico and Central America. The author seems to oppose the 
view that any seasonal element enters into the symbolism of even the 
zodiacal signs. Here the critic must part company from him. The 
signs, properly speaking, do not pertain to primitive astronomy 
and the symbolism of their primitive constellations has probably 
been considerably modified to accord with seasonal phenomena. The 
author justly emphasizes the fact that primitive constellations were 
originated by primitive people, not by savants, and therefore they 
do not include such objects as the printing press and microscope of 
our uranography nor similarly inconsistent concepts. 

Dr. Lehmann-Nitsche asserts categorically that no constellation 
in primitive South America bore its Eurasiatic name and that it is a 
sad error to believe that anything like the zodiac of the Old World 
was known there and then. As to the latter half of this statement 
the critic, notwithstanding his respect for the opinion of Dr. Leh- 
mann-Nitsche, and recognizing his own fallibility, must state a very 
definite conviction to the contrary based on evidence of which he has 
published only a very inadequate outline as yet. Though willing to 
accept the author's statement if confined to the really primitive tribes 
of South America, he is prepared to assert that the cultural leaders 
among the Aymara and Quichua of Peru were acquainted with a 
normal zodiac of twelve signs. In the nature of things the knowledge 
of this zodiac was confined to the instructed few even at the zenith 
of Inca culture and it is not at all astonishing that no trace of it can 
be found today among the ruder tribes of the continent or the ruder 
descendants of that culture. That fact proves nothing against the 
testimony of Bias Valera and Calancha and the traditions reported 
by early writers. But Dr. Lehmann-Nitsche is soon to publish a 
detailed monograph which will oppose the existence of this zodiac 
and the critic hopes before long to publish his complete studies which 
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he believes demonstrate its existence. He only asks that students 
will suspend judgment on these divergent views until both can be 
adequately presented. 

Dr Lehmann-Nitsche then offers us a detailed statement of the 
various names and concepts associated with Orion and the Hyades 
by South American tribes, prefacing this with a summary of names 
and concepts attached to them in the Old World The resulting 
comparison of South American and Eurasiatic symbolism reveals no 
point of similarity except the name "tapir's eye" possibly applied to 
the star Aldebaran, our Eye of the Bull. Yet while names are indeed 
entirely dissimilar, the Patagonian association of the three stars of 
Orion's Belt with the three balls of the bolo with which animals are 
hunted is certainly suggestive when applied to the Giant Hunter of 
the sky, and Pirua, the granary, assigned by the author to the 
Hyades, reflects the cereal symbolism of Taurus and the Pleiades 
throughout the world. 

All anthropologists must be grateful to Dr. Lehmann-Nitsche for 
the publication of this valuable monograph and the promise of more 
to come. 

Stansbury Hagar 
EUROPE 

A Text-Book of European Archaeology. By R. A. S. Macalister, 
Litt. D., F. S. A., Professor of Celtic Archaeology, University 
College, Dublin. Vol. 1. Pjileolithic Period, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1921, pp. XV, 610. 

The present volume is only the first of a series projected by the 
author to cover eventually the whole field of European prehistoric 
archaeology. The title page informs us that it covers the Palaeolithic 
Period, but the reader will find that it does more than this. After 
the introductory, three of the remaining ten chapters are devoted to 
Geological, Palaeontological, and Anthropological Prolegomena 
respectively. Then some thirty pages of Chapter V are required in 
which to dispose of eoliths; and finally Chapter X is given to what 
the author chooses to call the Mesolithic Period; in other words the 
stages which are generally referred to as the Azilian-Tardenoisian and 
the Campignian, including the epoch of the shell heaps. There is 
therefore in the volume a good deal more than the title suggests. 

In dealing with facts, the author strikes one as being eminently 
conservative. On the other hand, in making use of acceptable 
evidence for purposes of interpretation, or as a foundation on which 



